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DERWENT COLERIDGE: THE FIRST PRINCIPAL. A TRIAL CHECK LIST. 


by 


B.C. Bloomfield 
(Librarian, College of S. Mark & S. John) 


Derwent Coleridge, as the first Principal, has always aroused interest in 
those associated with the College. His Principalship coincided with a time 
when English education was being re-made, and this, together with his family 
connection, ha&’ convinced potential historians that something might be made of 
his life and influence. 


On the whole, considering the advantages with which he started, this turns 
out to be a false hope. His influence, when contrasted with a man like Kay- 
Shuttleworth was small, even though he was running what was probably the most 
highly regarded training college in the country. This is not to deny his personal 
influence on his students which, from published accounts, was very great. The 
aurasSof reverence and respect with which he is surrounded, while no doubt in some 
measure due to the conventions of late Victorian writing, seem genuine, and it 
is interesting to note that this mantle was to some extent inherited by his 
successors. 


I have described those items I have been able to see, but I am convinced 
that there are others which I have not traced, some perhaps in the National 
Society's Monthly Proceedings. Unfortunately the Society say they do not have 
any record of the paper’s editorial work, which might assist in identifying 
anonymous contributions. The summaries, in the Society's annual reports, on the 
work of the College are perhaps extracted from Coleridge’s reports. 


Transcription is standard, except that dotted underlining has been used to 
denote Gothic type. 


I believe there is manuscript material in the hands of the Rev. A.D. Coleridge, 


Moretonhampstead, Devon, but I have not seen this. 


I should be pleased to hear of any corrections and additions at any time. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 


Derwent Coleridge, the second son of Samuel Taylor Coleridge the poet, 
was born at Keswick on 14 September 1800. He was educated at a small school 
at Ambleside with his elder brother Hartley, and during this period knew 
Southey and Wordsworth. 


He went to St. John's College, Cambridge, taking his B.A. degree in 1824 
and the M.A. in 1829. While at Cambridge he became a member of a group of 
undergraduates whose subsequent careers are of note. They were Praed, Macaulay, 
Moultrie, Sidney Walker, Charles Austin and Bulwer. 


In 1825, having already been ordained, he was appointed master of the 
grammar school at Helleston and there wrote and published his longest book, 
'The scriptural character of the English church'. In 1841 he was appointed 
first principal of St. Mark's College and continued there until 1864, 


Ye was a good classical scholar and linguist, reading the main European 
languages and "not only Arabic and Coptic, but Zulu and Hawaiian". The choral 
service he introduced at St. Mark's became famous, and he strictly maintained 
the part of the chapel services in the training of teachers. During his 
Principalship he published several pamphlets on education, the most interesting 
of which are the First and Second Letters addressed to the National Society, 
and dealing mainly with this College. He was not in favour either of com- 
pulsory education or non-denominational schools. 


He retired as Rector of Hanwell in 1864, which post he held until 1880. 
During this period he was still teaching and taking private scholars in his 
Rectory for tutorial work. 


In 1880, having been for some time unwell, he went to live in Torquay 
and there died in 1883. 


[ D.N.B. iv,754 ] 
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BOOKS BY DERWENT COLERIDGE 


THE CIRCUMSTANCES OF THE PRESENT TIMES CONSIDERED, / WITH A VIEW TO 
RELIGIOUS IMPROVEMENT. / AN / ADVENT SERMON, / PREACHED IN THE / Church 

of the Borough of Helleston, / NOV. XXVII,MDCCCXxXXI, / [short rule] / 

BY THE / REV. DERWENT COLERIDGE, A.M. / [short rule] / PUBLISHED AT 

THE REQUEST OF THE / CONGREGATION. / [short rule] / SHOULD THERE ANY 
PROFITS ARISE FROM THE PUBLICATION, / THEY WILL BE GIVEN TO A LOCAL 
CHARITY. / [double rulej / HELLESTON: / PRINTED AND SOLD BY J. ROBERTS. / 
SOLD ALSO BY / C. AND J. RIVINGTON, LONDON. / [short rule] / 1831. 


20p. 20% x 13 cm. 

(3), TO THE / INHABITANTS / [etc.];[5], ADVERTISEMENT / [etc.]; 
(7J-20, [text]. 

Text Rom.XIII,11. This vol. has the book plate of Bernard Lord 
Coleridge and is from the library of Derwent with a MS list of contents 
in his hand. 


BM C.126.F.10(2) J 


MEETING, / 
DERWENT COLERIDGE, A.M. / MASTER OF THE SCHOOL. / [short rule] / 

PUBLISHED AT THE REQUEST OF THE GENTLEMEN PRESENT / ON THAT OCCASION. / 
[double rule} / HELLESTON: / PRINTED AND SOLD BY J. ROBERTS. / SOLD ALSO 
BY / C. AND J. RIVINGTON, LONDON. / [short rule] / 1832. 


26p. 20% x 13 cm. 
(3), TO THE / REV. RICHARD GERVEYS GRYLLS / [etc.];[5]-26, [text]; 
Cone blank leaf]. 

[a}6B-c4, 

Text Eph.VI,4. This vol. has the same provenance as 1, and a similar 
index. 


{ BM C.126.F.10(3) 


THE / SCRIPTURAL CHARACTER / OF / THE ENGLISH CHURCH / CONSIDERED IN A 
SERIES OF SERMONS; / [three lines giving offices] / [short rule] / LET US 
PRAY IN THE CHURCH, WITH THE CHURCH, AND FOR THE CHURCH. / D.Mart.Lutheri 
Collog.Mens.ch.20. / [short rule] / LONDON: / JOHN W. PARKER, WEST STRAND. / 
Lshort rule] / M.DCCC.XXXIX. 


q 

a 2. RELIGIOUS EDUCATION. / A / SERMON / PREACHED IN THE / Church of the 

im Borough of Helleston, / ON THE SEVENTIETH ANNIVERSARY / OF THE / SCHOOL 


De 


xxxii,480p. 22% x 14 cm. 

{iil,{quotation from STC'Aids to reflection'];[iii],[dedication to Sir 
John Taylor Coleridge|;[ivj,[quotation from Augustine's 'Confessions']; 
[vJ-xxx,PREFACE. / / 
[16 pageg undated publishers catalogue]. 

[aj-b°B-2H?. $2,except [a]. 

Issued in blue patterned cloth lettered across the spine in gold: 
COLERIDGE'S / SCRIPTURAL / CHARACTER / OF / THE CHURCH / PARKER. LONDON. 


{ BM 1120.F.23 J 


THE CHRISTIAN MINISTER'S ACCOUNT / WITH TIME: / A / FAREWELL SERMON, / 
PREACHED / AT HELLESTON, IN CORNWALL, / ON / SUNDAY, 10th JANUARY, 1841, / 

BY / REV. DERWENT COLERIDGE, A.M., / FORMERLY CURATE AND LECTURER OF 
HELLESTON, AND / LATE MASTER OF THE GRAMMAR SCHOOL. / [short rule] / LONDON: / 
JOHN W. PARKER, WEST STRAND. / [short rule] / M.DCCC.XLI. 


26p. 20% x 1212 cm. 
[2], LONDON: / HARRISON AND CO., PRINTERS, / ST. MARTIN'S LANE. / [3], 
TO THE / INHABITANTS OF HELLESTON, / [etc.];[5J-23,[text];[24],[blank]; 


25-26,[list of statement repeated];[28], 
{blank]. 


g2,except [A]. 
Text Psalm XC,12. Published at parishioners' request. 


[ BM 4478.N.7 (14) J 


A LETTER / ON THE / NATIONAL SOCIETY'S / TRAINING COLLEGE FOR SCHOOLMASTERS, / 
STANLEY GROVE,CHELSEA, / ADDRESSED TO THE / REV. JOHN SINCLAIR, M.A. / 
SECRETARY OF THE SOCIETY, / “Y THE / REV. DERWENT COLERIDGE, M.A. / PRINCIPAL 
OF THE COLLEGE. / [short rule] / LONDON: / JOHN W. PARKER, WEST STRAND. 

[short rule] / M.DCCC.XLII. 


6p. 20% x 13 cm. 

(2],LONDON: / PRINTED BY LEVEY,ROBSON,AND FRANKLYN, / Great New Street, 
Fetter Lane.3(3]-38,A LETTER,&c. / [etc.];39-43, Papers / ELATING [sic] TO / 
THE SOCIETY'S TRAINING COLLEGE FOR SCHOOLMASTERS / AT / STANLEY-GROVE,CHELSEA. 
/ [etc.1343-46,FORMS OF ARTICLES OF APPRENTICESHIP / [etc.]. 

Ca] 1B-c8p2n4 

An outline of the principles on which the education is based and detailed 
daily schemes of work together with an inventory of the premises and accomo- 
dation. The appendices are reprinted from the N.S. report for 1841. 


[ College library ] 
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A Second Letter on the NATIONAL SOCIETY'S TRAINING / INSTITUTION for 
SCHOOLMASTERS ,St. Mark's College, / Chelsea.Addressed to the Ven. ARCHDEACON 
SINCLAIR, / Treasurer of the Society;by the Rev.DERWENT COLE- / RIDGE ,M.A. 

Principal of the College. 


84p.2pls.tabs. 22 x 14 cm. 
(1]-69,[text.Pls facing p.46 and 31];[71j-84,ADDITIONAL DOCUMENTS / [etc.] 
Enlarged offprint of the letter from the N.S. report for 1844. The additional 
documents are extra and describe the routine forms and lessons of the College in 
greater detail. 

Issued in a plain grey wrapper, this copy is inscribed: Not published. 
T.D. Acland Esq. / from the author. 


[ M.Edn. D 11.711.Box ] 


THE / EDUCATION OF THE PEOPLE / A Letter / TO THE / RIGHT HON. SIR JOHN 
COLERIDGE. / WITH AN APPENDIX. / [short rule] / BY THE / REV.DERWENT COLERIDGE, 
/ PRINCIPAL OF ST.MARK'S COLLEGE, CHELSEA, / AND PREBENDARY OF ST.PAUL'S 
CATHEDRAL. / [3 lines from Tacitus, Agricola] / (short rule] / PUBLISHED BY 
REQUEST. / LONDON: / RIVINGTONS,WATERLOO PLACE. / SOLD ALSO AT THE NATIONAL 
SOCIETY'S DEPOSITORY,WESTMINSTER. / 1861. 


26p. 21% x 13% cm. 
(3],[Preface];[5]-18,A / LETTER / &c. /[etc.];(19]-26, APPENDIX. / [etc.]; 
[27 for THE TEACHERS OF THE PEOPLE;(28], 

$2,except C. 
On the Revised Code and the author's hostile opinion of it. 


BM 8307.F.20 ] 


Tract for the Tim : / WITH AN / INTRODUCTORY 
ADDRESS rr TO THE / RIGHT HON. SIR JOHN TAYLOR COLERIDGE, D.C.L. / [short rule] / 
BY THE / REV.DERWENT COLERIDGE,M.A. / PRINCIPAL OF ST. MARK'S COLLEGE ,CHELSEA, / 
AND PREBENDARY OF ST.PAUL'S CATHEDRAL. / [short rule] / Ne sutor ultra crepidam. 
/ (short rule} / LONDON: / RIVINGTONS,WATERLOO PLACE. / 1862. 


110p.22 x 14 cm. 
(2},LONDON: / GILBERT AND RIVINGTON,PRINTERS, / ST.JOHN'S SQUARE.;(3]-10, 
INTRODUCTORY ADDRESS / [ete.|;[11]-70,THE / TEACHERS OF THE PEOPLE / &c. / Cete.]; 
(71 j-110, APPENDIX. / [etc.]; he for THE EDUCATION OF THE PEOPLE];[112], 
page catalogue dated January 1862]. 

Aj\-G 

Issued in a blue wrapper lettered as the title page, within a rule border with 
the addition of: Price 2s.6d. 

Deals with the standard of popular education and the methods of training school- 
masters. 


BM 8305.D.8 ] 
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9. Compulsory Education and Rate-Payment. / [short rule] / A SPEECH / DELIVERED 
ON THURSDAY , FEBRUARY 28TH,1867./ CORRECTED AND ENLARGED,WITH A POSTSCRIPT / 
BY THE / REV.DERWENT COLERIDGE, / RECTOR OF HANWELL,AND PREBENDARY OF ST.PAUL'S 
CATHEDRAL. / LATE PRINCIPAL OF ST.MARK'S COLLEGE, CHELSEA. / Respice finem. / 
[short rule] / PUBLISHED BY REQUEST. / [short rule] / LONDON: / EDWARD MOXON 
& CO,,DOVER STREET,W. / [short rule] / 1867. 


29p. 21 x 135 cm. 

(3]-4,ADVERTISEMENT. / [etc.];[5]-25,SPEECH. / [etc.];26-29,POSTSCRIPT. / 
[blank] ;Lone blank leaf?]. 

Issued in a pale green wrapper lettered as the title page with the addition 
of: Price One Shilling. 


Against a motion for an application to Parliament for an extension of 
facilities for compulsory education. 


{ BM 8308.BBB.63(4) ] 


II 


BOOKS EDITED, OR WITH CONTRI- 
BUTIONS, BY DERWENT COLERIDGE 


10. ORIGINAL / FAMILY SERMONS. / [short rule] / VOLUME THE FOURTH. [short rule] / 
PUBLISHED UNDER THE DIRECTION OF / [these names on either side of device:St. ? 
with cross/staff, pointing to books and lamp within oval frame bearing legend: 
COMMITTEE OF GENERAL LITERATURE AND EDUCATION| THE COMMITTEE / OF / GENERAL 
LITERATURE / AND EDUCATION, / APPOINTED BY THE / SOCIETY FOR / PROMOTING CHRISTIAN 
/ KNOWLEDGE. / LONDON: / JOHN W.PARKER, WEST STRAND. / [short rule] / MDCCCXXXIV. 


viii,498p. 16% x 10% cm. 


[113]-26,SERMON VIII. / [short rule] / CHRISTIAN PERSEVERANCE. / JOB xxvii, 
5-6. / [etc.] [signed] D.C. 


BM 694.B.4 


11. POEMS / BY / HARTLEY COLERIDGE. / WITH A MEMOIR OF HIS LIFE / BY HIS BROTHER. / 
IN TWO VOLUMES. / [vol.statement] / LONDON: / EDWARD MOXON,DOVER STREET. / 1851. 


2v. 16% x 10% cm. 
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/ [etc.} / [signed] DERWENT COLERIDGE. / 
-ST.MARK'S COLLEGE,CHELSEA, / Feb. 1,1851.;[ix]-ccxv,MEMOIR OF HARTLEY COLERIDGE. / 
/ [etc.]. 


{ BM 11611.E.13 J 


ESSAYS / AND / MARGINALIA. / BY / HARTLEY COLERIDGE. / EDITED BY HIS BROTHER. / 
IN TWO VOLUMES. / [vol.statement] / LONDON: / EDWARD MOXON,DOVER STREET. / 1851. 


1632 x 10% cm. 
[vol.1],[vJ-x,PREFACE. / [etc.] / [signed] DERWENT COLERIDGE. / ST.MARK'S 
COLLEGE,CHELSEA. / April 17th,1851. 


[ BM 2350.D.4 J 


LIVES / OF / NORTHERN WORTHIES. / BY HARTLEY COLERIDGE. / EDITED BY HIS BROTHER, / 

A NEW EDITION, / WITH THE CORRECTIONS OF THE AUTHOR,AND THE MARGINAL / OBSERVATIONS 
OF S.T. COLERIDGE. / IN THREE VOLUMES. / [vol.statement] / LONDON: / EDWARD MOXON, 

DOVER STREET. / 1852. 


3v.16%2 x 10 cm. 
[vol 4] ,{vj-xiii,PREFACE BY THE EDITOR. / [etc.j / [signed] DERWENT COLERIDGE. / 
ST.MARK'S COLLEGE,CHELSEA. / January,1852. 


[ BM 2407.AA.2 J 


LAY SERMONS. / I.THE STATESMAN'S MANUAL. / II.BLESSED ARE YE THAT SOW BESIDE ALL / 
WATERS. [by S.T.C.] / EDITED,WITH THE AUTHOR'S LAST CORRECTIONS AND NOTES, / BY 
DERWENT COLERIDGE,M.A. / THIRD EDITION / LONDON: / EDWARD MOXON,DOVER STREET. / 
1852. 


xx,267p.17 x 10% cm. 2 
(v]-xx,PREFACE. / BY THE EDITOR. / [etc.] / [signed] DERWENT COLERIDGE. / May, 185 


BM 4461.°.4 ] 


THE POEMS / OF / SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE. / EDITED BY / DERWENT AND SARA 
COLERIDGE. / A NEW EDITION. / LONDON: / EDWARD MOXON,DOVER STREET. / 1852. 


xxvii, 388p.front(port). x 104 cm. 
(v],ADVERTISEMENT. / [etc.j] / [signed] DERWENT COLERIDGE. / ST.MARK'S COLLEGE, 
CHELSEA, / May,1852. 
Disclaims nearly all responsibility for the editing, most of which was done by 
Sara. 
{ BM 11612.DF.9 ] 
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16. 
/ 
NS 
18, 
/ 
/ 
19. 
, 185 
20. 


THE / DRAMATIC WORKS / OF / SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE. / EDITED BY / DERWENT 
COLERIDGE. / A NEW EDITION. / LONDON: / EDWARD MOXON,DOVER STREET. / 1852. 


xiv,427p.16%e x 10 
[vj-xiv,PREFACE. / [etc.] / [signed] DERWENT COLERIDGE. / ST.MARK'S COLLEGE, 
CHELSEA. / July,1852. 


{ Lond.U. (xix) BC J 


NOTES ON ENGLISH DIVINES. /.BY / SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE. / EDITED BY / THE 
REV.DERWENT COLERIDGE,M.A. / IN TWO VOLUMES. / [vol.statement] / LONDON: / 
EDWARD MOXON,DOVER STREET. / 1853. 


2v.16% x 10 cm. 

[vol.1],{viil-viii,ADVERTISEMENT. / [etc.] / [signed] DERWENT COLERIDGE. / 
ST.MARK'S COLLEGE,CHELSEA. / Dec.20,1852. 

Mainly a reprint of the 3rd and 4th vols. of the ‘Literary remains’ edited by 
Mrs. H.N. Coleridge. 


[ Private copy ] 


NOTES, / THEOLOGICAL,POLITICAL,AND / MISCELLANEOUS. / BY / SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE. 
/ EDITED BY / THE REV. DERWENT COLERIDGE, M.A. / LONDON: / EDWARD MOXON,DOVER 
STREET. / 1853. 


xii,415p. 16% x 10 cm. 
(vi-viii,PREFACE. / [etc.] / [unsigned] ST.MARK'S COLLEGE,CHELSEA, / September 
7th, 1853. 


{ Private copy | 


AIDS TO REFLECTION. / BY / SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE. / EDITED BY THE REY. DERWENT 
COLERIDGE,M.A. / SEVENTH EDITION. / LONDON: / EDWARD MOXON,DOVER STREET. / 1854. 


xx,352p. 17 x 10% cm. 
(vj-vii,ADVERTISEMENT. / [etc.] / [signed] DERWENT COLERIDGE. / ST.MARK'S 
COLLEGE CHELSEA. / January,1854. 


{ College library ] 


THE FRIEND:-/ A SERIES OF ESSAYS / TO AID IN THE FORMATION OF FIXED PRINCIPLES 

IN / POLITICS,MORALS,AND RELIGION, / WITH / LITERARY AMUSEMENTS INTERSPERSED: / 
BY SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE. / WITH THE AUTHOR'S LAST CORRECTIONS AND AN APPENDIX, 
AND WITH / A SYNOPTICAL TABLE OF THE CONTENTS OF THE WORK. / BY HENRY NELSON 
COLERIDGE,M.A. / IN TWO VOLUMES / [vol.statement] / A NEW EDITION REVISED. / 
LONDON: / EDWARD MOXON & Co.,DOVER STREET. / 1863. 


| 


21. 


22. 


2v. 17 x 10% cm. 4 
/ [etc.] / [signed] DERWENT COLERIDGE. / ST.MARK'S 
COLLEGE,CHELSEA. / October, 1863. 


BM 12272.B.1 ] 


THE POEMS / OF / WINTHROP MACKWORTH PRAED. / WITH A MEMOIR / BY THE REV.DERWENT 
COLERIDGE. / IN TWO VOLUMES. / [vol.statement] / LONDON: / EDWARD MOXON & Co., 
DOVER STREET. / 1864, 


2v. 17 x 104 cm. 
/ [etc.] 


[ Private copy ] 


NATIONAL SOCIETY'S / TRAINING INSTITUTION / FOR SCHOOLMASTERS, / ST.MARK'S 
COLLEGE ,STANLEY GROVE, / CHELSEA. / OCCASIONAL REPORT, / DECEMBER,1864. / WITH 
A LIST OF THE STUDENTS TRAINED IN / ST.MARK'S COLLEGE,/ SHOWING THEIR PRESENT 
EMPLOYMENTS. 


36p.tabs. 20% x 13% cm. 
3 (7]-14,[2 lines] / PRINCIPAL'S REPORT. / 1864. / [etc.] / [dated] November 30, 
1864, 


His last report to the Council,published by them as a mark of appreciation. 


{ M.Edn. Reports of schools 
& institutions, vol. 4, 


1864-67. 


THE POEMS / OF / SAML.TAYLOR COLERIDGE. / WITH AN APPENDIX. / A NEW AND ENLARGED 
EDITION,WITH A BRIEF LIFE / OF THE AUTHOR. / [device] / LONDON: / E.MOXON,SON & 
CO.,44 DOVER STREET. / 1870. 


lxvii,429p. 17 x 10% in. 

(vj-vi,ADVERTISEMENT. / [etc.] / [signed] DERWENT COLERIDGE. ;[vii] ,ADVERTISEMENT. 
/ Cetc.J3lxxiii]-lix,INTRODUCTORY ESSAY. / [etc.] / [signed] DERWENT COLERIDGE. 

Restored the 1798 version of 'The ancient mariner’. Apart from this, and the 
additions noted above, the text is the same as item 15. Item 15 was reprinted with 
the 'Dramatic works' in Boston (1854) and by itself in the Tauchnitz library (1860). 


BM 11612.DF.9 ] 


POEMS / BY / JOHN MOULTRIE. / NEW EDITION. / With Memoir / BY / THE REV. PREBENDARY 
COLERIDGE. / [vol.statement & contents] / London: 7 MACMILLAN AND CO. / RUGBY: W. 
BILLINGTON. / 1876. 
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eve 19 x 12% cme 
[vol.1],[vJ-lxxxiv,JOHN MOULTRIE, / PASTOR AND POET. / [etc. Running title: 
MEMOIR] / [signed] DERWENT COLERIDGE. / Hanwell Rectory, / April,1876. 


BY / M.H.BLOXAM,F.R.A.S., for the statement of the memoir. 


{ BM 011650.EE.15 ] 


III 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO PERIODICALS 
BY DERWENT COLERIDGE 


25. Beauty: a lyrical poem, by D[avenant] C[ecil]. Knight's quarterly magazine, 
i,1,June 1823, p.77-84. [Dated 1821] 


26. To Mary. On repeating the foregoing poem to her. Knight's quarterly magazine, 
i,1,June 1823, p.84-85. 


27. When fortune forsakes me...Knight's quarterly magazine, i,1,June 1823, p.223. 


28. Lord Byron - past and present, by Davenant Cecil and Paterson Aymer. Knight's 


. quarterly magazine, i,2,October 1823, p.337-48. [Prose article. Hostile.] 


29. To Anna [poem]. Knight's quarterly magazine, ii,1,January 1824, p.227-28. 


30. [Four sonnets. First 'To A.M.', others untitled], by Davenant Cecil. Knight's 
quarterly magazine, ii,1,January 1824, p.236-37. [Dated 1819, 1821, 1821, 
undated. | 


NT, 31. Appendix no.IV: papers relating to the society's training college for school- 
masters at Stanley grove, Chelsea. National society...30th annual report. 
London, Rivington, 1841. p.93-100. 


0). 32. Appendix no.V: an account of the training college for schoolmasters at Stanley 
grove, Chelsea. Addressed to the Rev. John Sinclair, secretary of the 
National society, by the Rev. Derwent Coleridge, M.A., Principal of the 
college. National society...31st annual report. London, the society, 1842. 
p-65-100. [See item 5.] 


IK 


33. Appendix no.VII: a letter on the National society's training college, at 
Stanley grove, Chelsea, addressed to the Rev. W. Kennedy, secretary of the 


Title page of vol. 2 substitutes: With Notices of the Rectors of Rugby / : 
i 


34, 


35-6 


4a, 


43, 


society. National society...32nd annual report. London, the society, 
1843. p.51-52. 


Appendix no.III: a second letter on the National society's training 
institution for schoolmasters, St. Mark's college, Chelsea. Addressed 
to the Ven. Archdeacon Sinclair, treasurer of the society, by the Rev. 
Derwent Coleridge, M.A., Principal of the college. National society... 
33rd annual report. London, the society, 1844. p.[33]-97. [See item 6.] 


Report of the service at St. Mark's college, Stanley-Grove, on Sunday 
afternoon, June 1, 1845. Church of England. National school society. 
Popish character of the religious instruction provided for the pupils 
and children of the training institutions at Westminster, and at St. 
Mark's college, Stanley Grove, Chelsea. London, Seeley [etc.], 1845. 
p.52-57. Appx. C. [A verbatim report in dialogue of Derwent Coleridge's 
catechising, reprinted from the 'Guardian', 25 September 1845.] 


[Letter on the Privy council examinations.] National society monthly 
proceedings [later National society monthly paper], 12 December 1847, 
p.3-4. 


Prospectus of the middle, or commercial, school attached to St. Mark's 
college, Chelsea, NSMP, 15,29 February 1848, p.11. 


Paper containing an account of the arrangements for the examinations at 
St. Mark's college, Chelsea. NSMP, 18,31 May 1848, p.13. 


Prospectus of the middle day school in connexion with St. Mark's college, 
Chelsea. NSMP, 21,31 August 1848, p.11. 


Pupil teacher's obligations and prospects [an address]. NSMP, cxxxiv, 
January 1858, p.11-15. 


[Replies to the circular, by] The Rev. Derwent Coleridge, M.A., Prebendary 
of St. Paul's, Principal of St. Mark's college, Chelsea. Great Britain. 
Royal commission on the state of popular education in England: report... 
London, Eyre & Spottiswoode, 1861. Vol.5, p.133-41. [Dated December 1859]. 


Letter from an old cler n: ad paedogogum [a reply to a previous article]. 
NSMP, clxxii, March 1861, p.59-60. [Believed to be by Derwent Coleridge. | 


Lecture by the Rev. Derwent Coleridge, M.A. Chelsea Literary and Scientific 
Institution. Subject: Poetry as a teacher. Parish dial, i,15,24 May 1862, 
p-5(cols.1-4), and i,16,31 May 1862, p.2(cols.1-5). 
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THE WORK OF THE UNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM INSTITUTE OF EDUCATION LIBRARY 


by 


G. Gomm 
(Librarian, University of Birmingham Institute of Education) 


If one were to generalise about the Institute of Education libraries in 
this country it could, perhaps, be maintained that they are even more remarkable 
for their differences than their similarities. No two are exactly alike in 
their approach to a common aim, the very breadth of which gives scope for diver- 
gence; none can be said to follow any rigid pattern of development because, 
perhaps wisely, no such basic pattern has ever been formulated. 


Because of this the term Institute Libraries can only be applied to mean 
libraries engaged specifically in the field of education with special relation 
to the training of teachers. It would be impossible to go very far beyond this 
without mentioning the aims and practices of the individual libraries concerned. 


The library of each Institute must follow a conception of its scope and 
purpose which has been laid down for it within the Institute concerned. It will 
tend to reflect the total policy of the Institute and its intention will be to 
supplement that policy as far as possible by the provision of those materials 
and services which can best achieve this aim. In talking about any one Institute 
library, therefore, one must bear in mind the aims of the Institute concerned. 


In the University of Birmingham Institute of Education the greatest stress 
has always been laid on research in education. The Institute library, which 
naturally seeks to reflect this, tends therefore to concentrate on acquiring 
material which will be of use to the research worker in his various fields of 
activity. The Department of Child Study, which is the research department of 
the Institute, is one of the major concerns of the Institute library. The 
various courses run by the Institute, such as those for teachers of the blind 
and teachers of educationally subnormal children, also suggest a definite line 
of development for the library to follow. The stock of the library is, for the 
most part, at an advanced level and the balance of the subjects represented has 
often come about by the explicit needs of many of its users. Of the 14,000 
volumes which at present constitute the library, about one half could be said 
to be material of a strictly educational nature; about one third consists of 
psychology, and the remainder of the stock is divided between sociology, philo- 
sophy and anthropology. 


Finance is always an operative factor in libraries and it follows that a 
policy of the sort I have described will leave little room for material at a 


lower level or for such special collections as a school text-book collection. 
The Institute Library at Birmingham has very little of that material which 
gives hints and tips to teachers on the basic practical approaches to their 
craft; it has no school text-book collection and it has never aimed at 
attracting the teacher to its doors in this way. At the level at which the 
library seeks to work, however, it has still been proved that the practising 
teacher will be attracted to the library and will find there a great deal to 
interest him. 


In brief then, the book stock of the Birmingham Institute Library seeks 
to reflect the high level of research within the Institute itself. This 
intention has, moreover, a further repercussion in the periodicals field. 
191 periodicals are taken annually. Most of these are of a scholarly nature 
and the balance of subject representation tends to follow the balance of the 
book stock. A large range of periodicals of a high standard is, for obvious 
reasons, essential for a library which professes to assist research; develop- 
ments in any field are recorded more quickly in this form than in any other. 
In addition a further source of periodical material is located at the University 
library which has always extended to us the greatest degree of co-operation. 


One of the major problems that faces those Institute libraries which lend 
books to practising teachers is the problem of the reader who is unable to come 
to the library personally. The Birmingham Institute Library posts books to its 
readers who live outside the city but who dwell within those five counties 
around Birmingham which comprise the area of the Institute. This is straight- 
forward as a lending process and tends to ally the methods of the Institute 
libraries with those of the public county libraries. The lack of personal 
contact does mean, however, that unless some solution is devised, the majority 
of readers will have little idea of the stock held by the library. This is 
overcome, in some measure, by those readers who request a list of books ona 
certain subject in which they are specially interested; to the reader not 
particularly interested in any one subject, however, who wishes merely to read 
as his fancy takes him, the problem of indicating the extent of the library 
stock still remains. Two years after this library began a printed catalogue 
was issued for sale and was followed two years later by a printed supplement. 
Pressure, by this time, was very great on the library staff and the further 
supplements which it was hoped to issue had to be abandoned. Today, costs have 
risen so steeply that it would be a very doubtful gamble to attempt to issue for 
sale a printed catalogue covering either the additions to the library since 1953 
or a complete catalogue of its entire stock. The estimated price would appear 
prohibitive for all but the most deeply committed of our readers. 


In Birmingham, we are attempting to solve this problem by issuing subject 
lists of the library stock in duplicated form. So far three of these have been 
issued showing our coverage in the teaching of mathematics and statistics, 
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exceptional children, and the psychology of childhood and adolescence. The 
last two of these covered over forty foolscap pages each. It is hoped, in 

time, to cover the greater part of the library stock in this way. We also 

aim to keep these lists up-to-date by producing supplements to the original 
lists from time to time. Copies of these lists have been circulated, free 

of charge, to the schools within the Birmingham Institute area and, so far, 
the response has been most encouraging. 


Much can be done in this way, but a further problem, hanging up the com- 
paratively recent development of all the Institute libraries except London, 
thereby becomes apparent. Libraries of such recent foundation cannot hope 
to have the full coverage of material essential to their needs. Much of 
historical importance can be obtained, perhaps, over a period of time and 
some material of a more esoteric nature can be discovered by dint of second- 
hand book lists, B.N.B.C., visits to booksellers and so on. But, essentially, 
the problem for the Institute Libraries, in general, is how to obtain a great 
deal of important historical and background material in as short a time as 
possible. In one way, at least, by pooling their resources, the Institute 
Libraries have sought to overcome these difficulties. One Institute library 
and one only may have a certain book or a certain periodical which is essential, 
at some point, for a reader in another Institute area. Co-operation between 
the various Institute libraries can ensure that such items are not only 
traceable but are made available in as short a space of time as possible. 

Many schemes to ensure the fullest coverage of material and the completest 
co-operation have been entered into by the Institute Libraries in general and 
Dr. Higson, the Librarian of the University of Leicester Institute of Education, 
has described these in the issue of this periodical for Spring 1958. Here, I 
need only mention those two schemes for which the Birmingham Institute has 
assumed special responsibility. Chief of these, without any doubt, is the 
housing of the union catalogue of books and pamphlets in Institute Libraries. 
This catalogue represents the total holdings of those libraries co-operating 
in the scheme. Its operation, which is kept as simple as possible, is rather 
on the lines of the method adopted by the Regional Library Bureaux. The cata- 
logue is in sheaf form and is arranged alphabetically in one sequence under 
author's name. It is kept up-to-date by lists of additions sent by each 
co-operating library. Each item is typed on to a slip and the name of the 
holding library is listed on the slip underneath the entry. Requests for 
Material are sent by the co-operating libraries; these are checked in the 
catalogue and passed to those libraries holding the items in question. Speed 
is of the greatest importance and all requests are cealt with in this way on 
the day of their arrival. Very briefly this catalogue exists to tap far 
greater resources than any one Institute Library could possibly hope to have, 
and not only to locate material but to assist in producing it promptly for 
those people needing it. This catalogue is also used by the National Central 
Library which sends us lists of required material. These lists are checked 
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against the union catalogue holdings for possible locations. An indication 

of the usefulness of the union: catalogue in this way can be shown by the fact 
that of 666 items sent by the National Central Library last year 134 were located 
in the union catalogue. 


The Birmingham Institute Library also produces from time to time a complete 
list of periodicals held by almost all the Institute libraries in this country. 
For this, details of periodical holdings are sent to us by the other Institute 
Libraries co-operating in the scheme. These are arranged under their titles, 
the entry for each library giving as full a statement as possible of the holdings 
covered. Duplicated lists of this are circulated to the Institute Libraries 
and to various other interested bodies such as the National Central Library 
and Aslib. The advantage of such a list is, again, obvious, leading as it does 
to the possibility of finding locations very quickly for periodicals which may 
be needed by readers in the various Institute Libraries in the country. 


Soon after it began, the Birmingham Institute Library decided to embark 
upon the formation of a special historical collection of children's books. The 
collection now numbers about five hundred volumes and is still growing steadily. 
In cataloguing this collection it was decided to give the fullest possible form 
of entry, to cross-refer from any features of the book that could be deemed 
even slightly important and also to have a special catalogue sequence arranged 
under date of publication in addition to the more normal author sequence. Time 
to grow is the important factor here and it is hoped that, with time, the 
collection will become truly representative of the growth and changing patterns 
of books produced for children. 


It is right, perhaps, that Institute Libraries should be specially con- 
cerned with children's reading and also with various aspects of library provision 
for children. There are useful and pleasant contacts to be made here between 
the school library advisers under the various education authorities and the 
staffs of Institute Libraries. But, apart from this, the recent growth of 
interest in school libraries, especially amongst the secondary modern and 
primary schools, represents a chance for the Institute Library to enter more 
fully into direct educational activity than might otherwise be the case. For 
some years an annual week-end course in school librarianship has been held by 
the Birmingham Institute Library ,in co-operation with the local branch of the 
School Library Association. These courses proved to be extremely popular, and, 
as a result, they have been developed until, starting with this year, a course 
of this nature will be held every term. 


Keenness and modesty are perhaps the main impressions derived from meeting 
the members of these courses. In many cases they are teachers with no 
previous knowledge of librarianship in any form but who have suddenly found 
that, by chance or appointment, they are expected to take over the running of 
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a school library. With this in mind, the week-end courses have never attempted, 
until now, to serve as more than a basic introduction to certain principles of 
librarianship in relation to schools. From March 1959, however, one of the 3 
three courses held each year will endeavour to take a further step towards ae 
assisting the teacher-librarian in his task. The original weekend course 
covered, as it still does, introductions to book selection for the school lib- 
rary, to cataloguing and classification, to library planning and to the teaching A 
of the use of the school library. The new week-end course which will be intro- ae 
duced in March, and which will continue annually, will cover book production 
with special relation to children's books, child development in relation to 
books and two whole mornings spent on practical work in cataloguing and 
classification. 


The success of the first few week-end courses suggested that a further 
development in this field might be both useful and attractive to the practising 
teacher. The Birmingham Institute, therefore, decided to begin a two-year part- 
time course in school librarianship which would be open to all practising 
teachers in the Institute area. At the end of the course an examination would 
be held and a dissertation on some aspect of school librarianship expected 
from each member. It was also eventually agreed to grant a certificate from 
the Institute of Education to those members successfully completing the course. 


So far, two of these courses have been run, during 1954-55 and 1957-58 
respectively. A new course will begin in October 1959. These school librarian- 
ship courses were the first of their kind ever to be held in this country and 
the syllabus which was evolved was used subsequently as the basis for the 
examination now being conducted jointly by the School Library Association and 
Library Association. An examination of the syllabuses concerned will show the 
very close similarity between the School Library Association and Library 
Association.requirements and the syllabus in use at the Birmingham Institute 
of Education. The dissertation expected from members of the Birmingham 
Institute course is especially important and should, over a period of time, 
produce a body of work of some value to the school librarianship movement. 
Dissertations produced for the last course included a variety of topics which 
should contribute to this. A comparison between school library practices in 
South Africa, Australia and this country; a comparison between reading tastes 
of children in working class and middle class areas, and an appraisal of 
standards in school libraries are a few of the topics which were chosen. 
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EDUCATION IN BRITISH GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS 


by 


D.J.T. Englefield 
(House of Commons Library) 


This article is concerned with Official Papers on the subject of 
education. Most of the material mentioned refers to education in the United 
Kingdom but there is much information on education in Ireland to be found 
among reports presented to Parliament up until the year 1921. Since that 
date the Republic of Ireland has of course been entirely responsible for 
all education within its boundaries. 


There are two groups of Official Papers. Firstly those which are 
presented to Parliament so that Members have adequate information to discuss 
the problems and if need be to legislate. These are Parliamentary Papers. 

The other group of Official Papers are published by the Government Department 
responsible for education and are called Departmental Papers or Stationery 
Office Publications. Before 1921 nearly all papers were Parliamentary Papers. 
Since that year Treasury Circular 38/21 has encouraged Departments to issue 
more Departmental Papers and fewer Parliamentary Papers. 


Parliamentary Papers 


Since 1800 Parliamentary Papers have been arranged each session in the 
following groups of volumes. Firstly there are the Bills introduced during 
the session. Secondly the reports of Committees. Thirdly the reports of 
Commissioners and finally the Accounts and Papers that are laid before 
Parliament. An index is provided to each session and is keyed to the above 
arrangement. For this reason both librarians and research workers should be 
clear about the above arrangement and also how to cite a reference from the 
index correctly. To quote an example. The explanatory memorandum of the 1944 
Education Act is cited as follows: '1943-44 [Cmd. 6492] VIII 83". This means 
the paper was published in the session 1943-44, it was Command Paper 6492, it 
is contained in the eighth volume of Parliamentary Papers for that session and 
starts on page 83 of that volume. 


The indexes to each session are cumulated, normally every ten years, and 
again every fifty years. The most direct approach to papers of the nineteenth 
century therefore is via the two indexes covering 1801-1852 2 vols. and 1852- 
1899. However all large indexes have their snags. In the first of these 
for instance, 1801-1852, in the volume devoted to reports there are nine 
pages of Parliamentary Papers on education in the United Kingdom and Ireland. 
At the end of the list are some 60 references to other headings. These other 
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headings include, not surprisingly, CAMBRIDGE University and OXFORD University. 
No mention is made of London University. If therefore you want papers on the 
beginnings of London University you must look up the heading LONDON (CITY AND 
PORT) where subheading 10 is devoted to London University. This sort of problem 
is a commonplace one for both librarians and research workers but it must be 
watched. If you look under UNIVERSITIES you will find a few entries for London 
University and a reference to LONDON (CITY AND PORT) 10. In this particular 
case you will therefore get there in the end. 


The period 1852-1899 is covered in a single volume and does not include 
the number of the paper which can be an irritation but does not hinder the 
correct citing of the volume. So much for the fifty year indexes. The ten 
year indexes may reveal papers which failed to find their way into the fifty 
year index and the individual sessional index may reveal others. The scope 
for human error when tens of thousands of entries are being made is quite large. 


In addition to these official indexes there are: 


1. HANSARD, J. ‘Catalogue of Parliamentary Reports and a breviate of 
their contents: arranged under Heads according to the 
subjects, 1696-1834' reprinted by Blackwell 1953. 


This explains itself and section II is devoted to Education. 


2. FORD, P. & "Select list of British Parliamentary Papers, 1833-1899! 
G. Ford Blackwell 1953. 


This is very useful indeed, cites papers correctly and is arranged by 
subject. Education p. 89-100 contains most of the important reports 
that would be wanted over this period. There is an adequate index to 
the whole work. 


At the moment the twentieth century is only covered by ten or fifteen 
year indexes of Parliamentary Papers but a fifty year index 1900-1949 is 
passing through the press and will be available in large libraries. Two 
further volumes by Blackwell help us with this period: 


FORD, P. & 'A Breviate of Parliamentary Papers 1910-1916! 
G. Ford Blackwell 1957. 
FORD, P. & ‘A Breviate of Parliamentary Papers 1917-1939! 
G. Ford Blackwell 195%. 


Each of these volumes has sections on Education. These works are much 
fuller than they sound, giving a list of Members of a committee, the terms of 
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reference, a very full summary of the report and of course, correct citations. 
No reference library whose subject field is covered in Government reports can 
afford to be without them. 


Non-Parliamentary Papers 


Since 1921 more and more reports have been appearing as Departmental 
Papers. The 1920 Stationery Office catalogue of those Non-Parliamentary Papers 
which were for sale contains under List F1 EDUCATION, Board of, only 12 pages 
of publications. Today we must turn to Government Departmental Sectional 
List No. 2 for MINISTRY OF EDUCATION and Sectional List No. 36 for the SCOTTISH 
EDUCATION DEPARTMENT. Here are all the reports and papers in print. To trace 
earlier Departmental reports, Government Puvlications, the annual catalogue 
of Stationery Office Publications must be used. It draws together all official 
Papers both Parliamentary and Non-Parliamentary and is fully indexed. This 
has been published since 1918 and has five yearly indexes since 1936. The 
sections to be consulted are under EDUCATION, MINISTRY OF & SCOTTISH EDUCATION 
DEPARTMENT. Documents on Welsh education come at the end of the first of these 
sections. 


In conclusion it might be useful to summarise the official papers which 
appear regularly on the subject of Education. 


Parliamentary 


1. Report of Ministry of Education and the Statistics of Public Education 
for England and Wales. 

2. Education in Scotland. Report. 

36 University Grants Committee. Annual Returns. 

4, University Grants Committee. Report. These are not annual. 

5. Estimates (Civil Estimates Class IV). 

6. Memorandum on Estimates. 


Non-Parliamentary 


1. National Advisory Council Reports. On Teacher Training & Supply. 
2. Health of the School Child. Report. 
36 Scales of Salaries for Teachers. 
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THE LONDON DAY TRAINING COLLEGE (contd. ) 


STAFF AND STUDENTS IN THE EARLY YEARS 


by 


R. Goodings 


At 4.00 p.m. on Monday, 6th October 1902, a distinguished gathering 
was assembled in the hall of the London School of Economics in Clare Market. 
Presiding was Sir John Macdougall, Chairman of the L.C.C. With him on the 
platform were the Vice-Chancellor of the University and other high officers 
of the Council and the University. Visitors and students filled the hall 
before them. The proceedings opened with a number of introductory speeches, 
part looking back, with a justifiable sense of achievement, part prophetic 
and marked by a modest but assured optimism for the future. The preliminaries 
thus accomplished, the main item of the afternoon was reached. This was the 
inaugural address of John Adams, the University's first Professor of Education 
and Principal of the College. Much depended on the qualities and abilities 
which he showed and those who had laboured long to bring the College into 
being must have looked at him keenly and a little anxiously as he then rose 
for the first time in his official capacity. 


Adams was the latest but neither the last nor the least of that long 
line of Scotsmen, who,from the time of the disciples of David Stow onwards, 
had been summoned south of the border to bring order and purpose into the 
business of teacher training in England. He had trained as a pupil-teacher 
and graduated at Glasgow in both arts and science. He had studied at Leipzig 
and held the art class teachers certificate. To this impressive academic 
record, which nowhere fell below a first, he had subsequently added varied 
and successful practical experience which ranged from class teaching in the 
largest of the Glasgow Board schools to the headship of Cambelltown Grammar 
School. At the time of his appointmer” to London, he held the post of Rector 
of the United Free Church Training College in Glasgow, the oldest training 
college in Great Britain. He had thus reached the top of his profession in 
Scotland and his ability was becoming known far beyond its borders. 


In character Adams possessed in full measure the energy and love of 
accurate learning with which tradition has credited his nation. Industry 
in affairs and clarity in thought marked all that he undertook. His move- 
ments and his speech alike were brisk and offered few concessions to less 
vigorous bodies and less nimble minds. To these attributes he added a keen 
sense of humour and his early work on the''HerbattianPsychology Applied to 
Education''is delightfully illuminated and enriched by this quality. His 


sense of humour never diminished, though with the access of years and dignity 

it largely disappeared from his books and public utterances and was reserved 

for more private and convivial occasions with groups from among his large 

circle of friends. His manner was urbane and courteous and well adapted to 
support the dignity of a Professor of Education. In consequence of these 
characteristics, to the students he appeared a little aloof, a little formidable. 
But his sympathy, wisdom and help were always available to them and his influence 
over them was both great and lasting. On the occasion of Adams' death, Nunn, 

in a characteristic letter to the Times, sought to analyse and illustrate the 
nature of the great influence which Adams had upon his students. As an example 
he relates how, in the last months of the war, Adams was asked to join a group 
to lecture to the soldiers in France. Nunn wrote "after his return I took his 
place in the scheme and learnt from the staff officer who had managed it from 
the army side, that in his opinion John Adams had been worth more than twenty 

of the rest of the team. The assessment became credible when one learnt a 
little later how at a great evening service the electric lights had failed 

and that out of the darkness there came that strangely compelling Glaswegian 
voice of John Adams preaching a sermon upon the devil which held the soldiers 
silent and delighted in their seats". 


His educational ideas are set forth in his books and in numerous articles 
which he wrote for educational journals. His grasp of the subject was both 
general and particular. His contributions to the philosophy and theory of the 
subject were outstanding, but, at the same time, he never forgot that "the 
science of education must begin and end with the child", and twenty years of 
university work failed to dim in him an acute awareness of the problems of the 
classroom, nor did his enormous erudition ever lead him to underestimate the 
difficulty. of teaching elementary knowledge to ordinary girls and boys. 


In strength of character, depth of scholarship and breadth of human 
understanding, John Adams combined qualities which served both to convince 
his fellow professors that education rightfully belonged within the University 
and which also, at the same time, persuaded the school teachers that professors 
of education could make a valid contribution to the problems of the classroom. 
It has fallen to few educationists to achieve this double, complementary 
success, but it is to the select, distinguished company of those who have, 


that Adams unquestionably belongs and he may indeed be counted first among 
them. 


Adams was undoubtedly fortunate in the staff who were appointed to serve 
under him. The first vice-principals were Mr. Harris and Miss Margaret 
Punnett. Mr. Harris resigned in 1905 on being appointed Principal of the 
Bangor Training College and was succeeded by Percy Nunn who had previously 
lectured one morning a week on the methods of teaching physical science. 
There were many applicants for the post including a young man of brilliant 
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promise named Fred Clarke. But the Committee chose Nunn giving it as their 
opinion that "Mr. Nunn is suitable for the work". 


So unobtrusive a beginning to a connection which was to last for over 
thirty years and to a career which was to exercise a most profound influence 
over the development of the College was, in a sense, typical of Nunn. He had 
graduated in science at University College Bristol and then taught science 

for fourteen years in London grammar schools. From 1896 until his appoint- 
ment to the London Day he was senior science master at the William Ellis School. 
In 1913 the University conferred on him the title of Professor of Education 

and in 1922 he was the obvious choice to succeed John Adams as Principal. 

This position he held,in spite of failing health in the later years, until 

1936. He was knighted in 1930 and died at Madeira in December 1944, 


In character Nunn shared the energy, lucidity and humour of Adams but 
in him these qualities were cast in a gentler mould. His work brought him 
more into contact with students and, both as a teacher and individual, he 
would not have wished it different. With a mind of immense range and con- 
siderable originality he was at his best with small groups. Contact with 
him was a stimulus and an inspiration to all; to the least able he could 
give encouragement and confidence, to the brilliant, discussions with Nunn 
were a joy and an illumination. Kindliness, courtesy, and a certain diffi- 


dence, which accumulating honours never entirely dispelled, marked all his 
personal relationships. 


Intellectually he was an eclectic, with philosophy and mathematics as 
the chief among a list of enthusiasms which included music, literature, 
languages, most of the natural sciences and several practical skilis. The 
number of his interests was equalled only by his energy in pursuing them 

and in all he engaged as a participant. He was a member of many learned 
societies and educational committees and his frequent contributions to their 
proceedings, both through papers and in discussion, were distinguished alike 
by their learning and their lucidity. Like many mathematicians he was an 
accomplished musician and composed also a considerable amount of light verse. 
His talents in handwork were perhaps best displayed in his mathematical and 
astronomical models. In these he took great pleasure and his inventions 
were remarkable for combining great ingenuity with apparent simplicity. 


Nunn was a brilliant practical teacher. In his hands there was no 
part of science that could not be made fascinating and memorable to children. 
He himself regarded his books on the teaching of mathematics as his most 
important contribution to the general progress of education. He believed 
that the teacher's initial appeal should be to the capacity for wonder 
strongly present in every child. Interest awakened, the progression should 
be through the practical problems relevant to the children's experience to 
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the general principles underlying the solution to those problems. This 
theory of method was in harmony with Nunn's general philosophic view of the 
double value of science, which is, he wrote, "on the one hand a means by 
which man has constantly increased his understanding of his environment and 
his power of manipulating it and on the other a body of pure ideas slowly 
growing and consolidating into a noble rational structure". 


Nunn's educational ideas are most fully expressed in his book "Education: 
Its Data and First Principles". This was written during 1917 when external 
events must have strongly reinforced in him an intellectual distrust of the 
theories of Hegel and led him to stress the primacy of the individual against 
the claims of the state. This belief which war and reflection strengthened 
had its origin in character and training. 


The sunset of political liberalism was accompanied by a wide acceptance 
of some of its essential principles in the educational sphere, and the great 
success of Nunn's book partly reflected the degree to which the ideas it 

expressed were in harmony with the opinions and practice of the majority of 
his contemporaries. With great charm of style and lucidity it 


made’ precise 

What simply sparkled in men's eyes before, 
Twitched in their brow or quivered in their lips 
Waited the speech they called but would not come" 


From this faith Nunn never departed, though later: contact with Fred Clarke 
persuaded him that a more explicitly social aim for education was not incom- 
patible with a deep concern for the person as an individual and as a human 
being. 


Vice-Principal with Nunn was Miss Margaret Punnett. An effective 

lecturer and an outstanding teacher, being also energetic, immensely capable 
and completely unselfish, she gradually accumulated a multitude of duties 

and came to bear the weight of most of the internal organisation of the College. 
In an institution which was small enough to possess a distinctly family atmos- 
phere, and in which Miss Punnett was the only full-time female member of staff, 
it was perhaps inevitable that she should be expected to preside over the tea- 
pot on social occasions, but her acceptance of this almost maternal function 
was symbolic of a vital but indefinable position in the College which she 

filled with a success which was as profound as it was unobtrusive. 


In some of these duties, however, she was assisted by Miss Von Wyss 
who first came to the London Day in 1902 to teach drawing and nature study. 

Miss Von Wyss was a teacher of genius and a pioneer of new methods. Her love 
and reverence for nature in all its manifestations was equalled only by her 
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capacity for kindling a similar enthusiasm in her classes. It is testimony 
to her powers that she gained the admiration of her students too, many of them 
youthful cynics, whose hard apprenticeship as pupil-teachers instructing classes 
of sixty London children had bred in them a grave suspicion of unorthodox 
methods, particularly perhaps of those which presuppcsed participation and 
enjoyment among the children. 


In 1908 the L.C.C. Education Committee recorded its opinion that "In the 
Principal, the two Vice-Principals and the Head of the Department of Nature 
Study and Drawing, the Council possesses officers whom it would be very 
difficult to match in any college in England". It is indeed abundantly clear 
that one of the greatest sources of strength to the London Day was the energy, 
ability and enthusiasm of the men and women which the institution was fortunate 
enough to attract to its service. The staff in these early years, and their 
colleagues and successors in subsequent decades, were all persons of out- 
standing merit, scarcely one of whom but made a significant contribution to the 
study or practice of education in one or other of its branches. They were 
further distinguished by great devotion to the College and the atmosphere of 
hope and enthusiasm which pervaded it, and which emerges strongly even from 

the neutral prose of the minutes of its committees and the letters of its 
officials, must have been a profound and abiding stimulus to all. 


But all the ability and all the energy of the staff could not alone 
ensure the success of the College. Much depended upon the students. For 

the first few years they cannot have been unaware of their special role. 

But any apprehensiveness they may have felt must have been mitigated by the 
stimulus of sharing in a new and hopeful experiment and the determination 

with which they embarked on a peculiarly arduous course must have been streng- 
thened by the knowledge that they were offered opportunities and advantages 
such as few potential teachers shared. Yet in thus abjuring the familiar paths 
of pedagogical preparation in favour of a promising but untried course, argues 
in these early students qualities of courage and initiative; qualities not 
indeed lacking in their successors but at the same time not necessarily 
demanded of them once the pioneer years were passed. 


Initially seventy three candidates had applied for the hundred scholar- 
ships advertised by the L.C.C. So large a number, at a time when generally 
recruitment to the teaching profession fell sharply, was due to a variety of 
causes. The position of the College in the midst of the largest centre of 
population in the country, the generosity of the L.C.C. scholarships, the 
security and prestige which the position of the founders of the College 
bestowed upon it, the opportunity for obtaining a London degree and the 
anticipated effects of the Order in Council which established the register 
for teachers, were all factors contributing to a substantial and increasing 
number of applicants. 
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Various hazards slightly depleted the seventy three and the College 
opened with fifty eight students. They qualified for the King's scholarship 
and all except three of the women students, who resided outside the adminis- 
trative County of London, were qualified for the L.C.C. Grant. To all the 
students this financial assistance was vital. The largest single group were 
the children of skilled labourers with incomes which ranged from £100 to £200 
a year but practically all came from the lower middle class families whose 
resources would not have extended to university education without the aid of 
scholarships. Even so the financial strain was considerable and some were 
obliged to give up the course in order to begin earning. For the many more 
who struggled and survived it is only possible to guess how hard won was the 
victory and at what cost to the high spirits and spontaneity of youth it was 
gained. For the slenderness of their resources too often precluded their 
participation in the social activities of the College and the University. 
Hardship in some cases, anxiety in many, led some of these early students to 
regard the course simply as a means to an end and took away from them the 
capacity of enjoying its incidental pleasures. 


In their previous education also the first students exhibited a sub- 
stantial uniformity. All except a handful had received their early education 
at Board Schools. Only two of the men had attended a secondary school b::t 
eleven of the women had done so. That as many as six out of these eleven had 
attended the North London Collegiate may have been partly accounted for by 
the size of that school but it seens possible to discern the hand of Mrs. Bryant 
in thus guiding the steps of some of her former pupils. With these exceptions 
the careers of the rest exemplified that unfortunate in-breeding which carried 
clever elementary school children through the pupil-teacher system to the 
training colleges and thence back into the elementary schools. 


Among the first entrants, all the men and all except seven of the women 
had previously attended pupil-teacher centres. These centres had been intro- 
duced by the code of 1880 in an attempt to improve the existing pupil-teacher 
system which one of its victims tersely described as "very limited and 
ineffective. It was designed to enable a mediocre headmaster to prepare an 
unintelligent pupil for a very easy examination."' Instead of being individually 
scattered in many schools, the pupil-teachers of a given area were rounded up 
into a centre where they were efficiently, if slightly soullessly, crammed for 
the Queen's Scholarship examination. In addition to their educational standards, 
the administrative and legal position of the centres was also debatable. Morant 
in particular clearly regarded them as the latest of a long series of insidious 
attempts by the School Boards to extend their activities into the sphere of 
secondary education. His attitude, allied to other forces, combined to produce 
rapid changes in the previous training of teachers during these years. 


The general tenor of the Board's regulations between 1900 and 1910 was 
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to extend steadily the period of full time, non-segregated education of the 
intending teacher. At the same time Morant was unwilling for the old centres 
to be turned into secondary schools. He possessed clear views as to what 
should be the character and function of the new secondary schools which he 
hoped to see founded as a result of the 1902 Act. He wished these schools to 
have a good start and provide within the state system a standard as high and 

a spirit as liberal as that which was obtained in the best public schools such 
as Winchester. The pupil-teacher centres might be rechristened but they could 
not be purged entirely of their elementary school atmosphere and outlook. 

At the same time the Board's attitude, which made it clear that the elementary 
trained teacher would be permanently excluded from the secondary school, gave 
a new urgency to the organised pressure of the teachers' unions for better 

and more liberal training facilities. The solution, and one acceptable to 
both sides, was to bring the intending teacher into the secondary school as 

an ordinary pupil up to the age of 18. This process the regulations hastened 
and by 1907 the traditional pupil-teacher system of 1846 had, in effect, ceased 
to exist. The very name disappeared, the pupil-teacher was replaced by the 
student-teacher and the bursar. And it is clear that the change was more 

than one of name only. A report on student-teachers issued in 1910 states 
that they were "altogether of higher quality than the old pupil-teachers. 

The testimony of H.M.I.'s lays emphasis on their good manners, their neatness 
of dress and their educated voices. The beneficent influence of the secondary 
school life is very evident." Though some practical work continued to be 
expected of them, it is evident that the attitude of Heads towards them under- 
went an equally great change. '"Head-teachers have realised that their high 
function is to train teachers, not to use these boys and young women as mere 
accessories to their staffs placed there to lighten the work of the other 
teachers. Occasionally there is a case of too much time being given to 
marking up the mistakes in dictation or arithmetic, or to some clerical work 
of a non-educative character, but the old bottle-washer, errand-boy, mother's 
help idea has practically disappeared." 


Among those entering the London Day the influence of these changes was 
apparent even in the first few years. In 1903 three men out of thirty and 
twenty one women out of seventy eight had not previously been pupil-teachers. 
In the following year only 58% of the women were former pupil-teachers. By 
1908, of the 226 students in attendance at the College, 138 came from pupil- 
teacher centres and 88 from secondary schools. 


The actual academic standard attained by these first students was not 
high. As pupil-teachers they had been required to pass examinations in 
reading and recitation, English, history, geography, arithmetic and music; 
the boys in Euclid and the girls in needlework. Since the pupil-teacher had 
also to study the principles of pedagogical method and to teach for up to 20 
hours in each week, their knowledge of these subjects can hardly have been 


great. In addition all the students had passed the London University Matriculation 
Examination. The majority had taken this examination before June 1902 at a time 
when the regulations required that they take two papers in each of the subjects, 
latin, English, mathematics and general science and one paper in a subject chosen 
from a list of options composed principally of languages and sciences. After June 
1902 latin ceased to be compulsory. - 


The matriculation provided only a slight basis upon which to begin University 
studies. Though the average age of the training college students was between 
19 and 20, the matriculation was an exam designed to be taken by secondary school 
pupils at the age of 16. Thus in English two papers sufficed to test the 
required knowledge of English grammar and composition, the history of the lan- 
guage and literature and "the history of England to the end of the seventeenth 
century with the geography relating thereto". 


With this background the task of obtaining a degree would have been hard 
enough for these students without the added burden of the professional work. In 
the circumstances it is not surprising that the University authorities should 
"find them badly prepared as compared with the ordinary university students". 

For the 31 who wished to read for the B.Sc., the initial difficulty was mitigated 
by the excellent tradition in the faculty of science by which the Professors 
lectured in the first term on the very elementary aspects of their subjects. 

To those who were already familiar with the groundwork, the approach of a first- 
rate mind was often a revelation, while those who knew little of the subject 

had an opportunity to make good their deficiencies without being left behind 

by their fellow students. In the faculty of arts this system was less generally 
followed and the 27 reading for the B.A. tended to experience greater difficulties. 
These difficulties were further increased by the University's insistence on all 
arts students passing in both Latin and Greek at the Intermediate Exam. 


For the great majority of these students at the beginning of the century 
the process of acquiring higher education and qualifying for the teaching 
profession was a severe and unremitting struggle. They came to the London Day 
Training College often with a background of financial anxiety, overwork, defective 
academic training and heavy responsibilities too early imposed. They could look 
forward to three further years in which the same features would inevitably be 
strongly present. Perhaps only the fittest survived, perhaps even in those who 
did, enterprise and initiative were a little diminished by the lack of leisure 
and security. But for the most part they confronted the course with energy, 
cheerfulness and enthusiasm. And their own courage was sustained by the know- 
ledge that the college staff were sincerely and sympathetically concerned about 
them, genuinely wished their success and had established an organisation and 
curriculum designed to lessen as much as possible the burden while remaining 


true to a high standard of scholarship and a large degree of professional 
competence. 


[to be continued] 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


How to locate educational information and data. An aid to quick utilization 
of the literature of education. 4th edition revised. CARTER ALEXANDER & 
ARVID J. BURKE. Teachers College, Columbia University, 1958. 


This is a book which one would like to praise without reservation. Its 
sub-title is a modest one: "An aid to quick utilization of the literature of 
education", and it is designed to be "easily usable either for class instruction 
or by the individual working alone”. In fact, it is such a vast compendium of 
useful information that I cannot help feeling that it misses both targets. I 
do not mean that it is not a good book; on the contrary, I have only admiration 
for the way in which the authors have assembleitheir data. The presentation is 
another matter. 


The book is in two parts, one dealing with ways of using libraries, the 
other with the types of documents and information found in them. 


The first part disarms librarians' criticisms by its frequent and generous 
tributes to their work, and contains much practical and sensible advice. I 
wonder if the authors really expect their students to use and be familiar with 
all the abstracts and indexes they list? There are 50 titles, and among them 
are, for example, Chemical Abstracts, Biological Abstracts, and Quarterly 
Cumulative Index Medicus - a sledgehammer to crack a nut here! But there are 
good chapters on using catalogues, making bibliographies and note-taking. 


The second half is of great value, and would aIone make the book worth 
while for anyone who has much to do with U.S. material. The main criticisms 
are that it contains virtually no references to documents of other countries, 
and that the American net is again far too widely cast. In a specialist work 
of reference, it is always hard to say where to draw the line, but I cannot 
think that it was necessary here to go into such details as sources of identi- 
fication of nicknames and pseudonyms (samples: Old Blood and Guts, Elizabeth), 
or to devote whole chapters to sources of biographical data and quotations. 


Each chapter ends with a section headed "Valuable library experiences", 
intended to be practical exercises on the chapter's contents. This typifies 
the authors' thoroughness, but again I wonder whether any students ever use 
the exercises. : 


As a work of reference, to be consulted as occasion demands, the book 
cannot fail to be useful, for American material. As a guide to the literature, 
I feel with regret that, to use the authors' own words, one has "to screen a 
ton of factual gravel in order to find their informational diamonds", 


Library resources in educational research. RUTH E. SEEGER. Bureau of 
Educational Research, Ohio State University, 1957. 


This short pamphlet (26 pages.) is at the opposite pole to the book above, 
but its object is more or less the same - a description of the research 
materials published in the field of education. It is indeed an‘aid to quick 
use of the literature, giving short notes about many publications and sensible 
advice on how to use them. The bibliography contains 107 items, covering very 
much the same ground as Alexander and Burke, and almost entirely confined to 
U.S. material. Here too we find "luxury" items such as Agricultural Index 
and Reader's Guide to Periodical Literature. For its modest price (6/-d), 
however, it is a very useful conspectus of American literature. 


D.J.F. 


The Library in the Primary School: A report of the Primary Schools Sub- 
Committee of the School Library Association. London, School Library 
Association, 1958. 


In 1952 a conference of teachers and representatives from the Cambridge 
Institute of Education and the Froebel Educational Institute was held to dis- 
cuss the provision of libraries ir primary schools. As a direct result a 
sub-committee of the School Library Association was formed to consider the 
protlems involved. This report is the outcome of their findings. 


The first part of this 100 page report, divided into eleven sections 
with numbered paragraphs, covers all aspects of primary school libraries: 
their historical beginnings; the part played by the school library in the 
mental and social development of the child; the teaching methods which best 
exploit the use of books and integrate the library with the curriculum in the 
school. The most suitable type of library provision in the primary schools 
is discussed. Class libraries with a central collection for the use of staff 
and children are suggested. The report continues with recommendations for 
accommodation and equipment, book selection, organisation and routine, finance 
and basic stock. Co-operation with the public libraries and the relation of 
the school with the world outside is underlined. 


The next part of the report consists of a brief summary of each section 
with references to the relevant paragraphs. Finally appendices I-IV are for 
the benefit of teachers who wish for a more detailed description of library 
techniques, such as classification, cataloguing and indexing for school 
libraries. Suggestions for estimating costs and advice on book selections 
are very helpful. A summary of the Dewey Decimal Classification scheme is 
appended. The report reminds teachers that routine and administration are 
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secondary to the educational value and the children's enjoyment of the 
library. They must not come between the readers and the books. The final 
appendix is a useful bibliography of books on primary school libraries 
mentioned in the report. The book is attractively illustrated with photo- 
graphs of children using books in school libraries. 


In his preface, W.O. Lester Smith points out that for many years there 
has been an odd prejudice against the need for books in elementary schools. 
Now that the 1944 Education Act has abolished elementary schools the position 
is gradually improving, but not as rapidly as one would wish. This report is 
an extremely practical exposition of the problems involved in the building up 
and running of a library in a primary school. It should be read by all 
teachers in training, practising teachers, librarians, and those interested 
in providing books for children. 


It is to be hoped that the publishing of the report will bring more 
books to more children in the school and in the home. The School Library 
Association is publishing a book list for primary school libraries in the 
Autumn of this year. 


O.R.S. 
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SPECIAL REPORTS ON EDUCATIONAL SUBJECTS 


Volume VII 


BRERETON, C. 
The rural schools of North-West France. 


in Board of Education. Special Reports on 
Educational Subjects, Vol. VII, 1902, pp. 1-244. 


MEDD, J.C. 
Rural education in France. 


in Board of Education. Special Reports on 
Educational Subjects, Vol. VII, 1902, pp. 245-310. 


Voiume VIII 


ANDERSSEN, Otto 


The new law for the secondary schools in 
Norway. 


in Board of Education. Special Reports on 
Educational Subjects, Vol. VIII, 1908, pp. 1-68. 


HEILBERG, J.V. 


Education in Norway in the year 1900. With 
extract from the Chapter on Agriculture, by 
G. Tandberg. 


in Board of Education. Special Reports on 
Educational Subjects, Vol. VIII, 1902, pp. 69-94. 
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SWEDISH GOVERNMENT 
Education in Sweden. 
in Board of Education. Special Reports on 


Educational Subjects, Vol. VIII, 1902, pp. 95- 
142. 


LEGGE, J.G. 
Note on children's workshops in Sweden. 


in Board of Education. Special Reports on 
’ Educational Subjects, Vol. VIII, 1902, pp. 143- 


158. 


HARTOG, P.J. 
The Nobel Foundation and the Nobel prizes. 
in Board of Education. Special Reports on 


Educational Subjects, Vol. VIII, 1902, pp. 159- 
175-~ 


MORGAN, Alexander 


The training and status of primary and 
secondary teachers in Switzerland. 


In Board of Education. Special Reports on 
Educational Subjects, Vol. VIII, 1902, pp. 177- 
238. 


SPENSER, H.J. and PRESSLAND, A.J. 


The main features of the school system of 
Zurich. 


in Board of education. Special Reports on 
Educational Subjects, Vol. VIII, 1902, pp. 239- 
261. 
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BEARD, Mary S. 


The écoles maternelles of Paris. 


in Board of Education. Special Reports on 
Educational Subjects, Vol. VIII, 1902, pp. 263- 
280. 


LIPSCOMB, W.G. trans. 


The simplification of French syntax. Decree of 
the French Minister for Public Instruction, 
February 26, 1901. 


in Board of Education. Special Reports on 
Educational Subjects, Vol. VIII, 1902, pp. 281- 
292. 


BALFOUR, R. 


Primary education in the Netherlands. 


in Board of Education. Special Reports on 
Educational Subjects, Vol. VIII, 1902, pp. 293- 


PORTUGUESE GOVERNMENT 


Primary and secondary instruction in 
Portugal. 


In Board of Education. Special Reports on 
Educational Subjects, Vol. VIII, 1902, pp. 441- 
467. 


PORTUGUESE GOVERNMENT 
Technical instruction in Portugal. 
In Board of Education. Special Reports on 


Educational Subjects, Vol. VIII, 19C2, pp. 469- 
480. 
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DODD, C.I. 


Hungarian education. 


in Board of Education. 
Educational Subjects, Vol. 
536. 


Special Reports on 
VIII, 1902, pp. 481- 


MINISTRY OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION IN THE KINGDOM 


OF SERVIA 


Public instruction in Servia. 


in Board of Education. 
Educational Subjects, Vol. 
554. 


SANO, Zensaku 
Commercial education in 


In Board of Education. 
Educational Subjects, Vol. 


567. 


SONNENSCHEIN, A. 
The study of arithmetic 
In Board of Education. 
Educational Subjects, Vol. 
585. 
HART, S.R. 


A suggestion as regards 
day schools. 


In Board of Education. 
Educational Subjects, Vol. 
593. 


Special Reports on 
VIII, 1902, pp. 537- 


Japan. 


Special Reports on 
VIII, 1902, pp. 555- 


in elementary schools. 


Special Reports on 
VIII, 1902, pp. 569- 


languages in secondary 


Special Reports on 
VIII, 1902, pp. 587- 
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SONNENSCHEIN, E.A. 
Newer methods in the teaching of Latin. 


in Board of Education. Special Reports on 
Educational Subjects, Vol. VIII, 1902, pp. 595- 
604. 


ENGLAND, J.M. 


Three school journeys in Yorkshire. 
1. Through the Valley of the Don. 


In Board of Education. Special Reports on 
Educational Subjects, Vol. VIII, 1902, pp. 605- 
612. 


WOLLMAN, Joseph and FLAMANK, W.J. 


Three school journeys in Yorkshire. 
2. To Roche Abbey, Sandbeck and Firbeck. 


In Board of Education. Special Reports on 
Educational Subjects, Vol. VIII, 1902, pp. 613- 
617. 


HYDE, George S. 


Three school jourreys in Yorkshire. 
3. To Conisborough Castle and the Country of 
Robin Hood. 


In Board of Education. Special Reports on 
Educational Subjects, Vol, VIII, 1902, pp. 619- 
624. 
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COWHAM, Joseph N. 
The school journey (London to Caterham &c. ) 
made by students at the Westminster Training 
College, 1877-1900. 


In Board of Education. Special Reports on 
Educational Subjects, Vol. VIII, 1902, pp. 625- 
636. 

MORTIMER, James 

A plea for a great agricultural school. 

In Board of Education. Special Reports on 
Educational Subjects, Vol. VIII, 1902, pp. 637- 
651. 

CAMPAGNAC, E.B. and Russell, C.E.B. 


The education, earnings and social condition 
of boys engaged in street trading in Manchester. 


In Board of Education. Special Reports on 
Educational Subjects, Vol. VIII, 1902, pp. 653- 
670. 

ROBINSON, John 


Sketch of the history of educational work in 
the late South African Republic. 


In Board of Education. Special Reports on 
Educational Subjects, Vol. VIII, 1902, pp. 671- 
683. 


WILKINSON, R.J. 


The education of Asiatics. 


in Board of Education. Special Reports on 
Educational Subjects, Vol. VIII, 1902, pp. 685- 
694, 
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